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time of writing may dictate. It appears in Professor Barton's reluctance 
to adopt any one of the current views as to the nature of Hebrew meter. 
It is conspicuous also in his attitude toward the much-discussed question 
of Greek influence upon the thought of Ecclesiastes. He refuses to 
acknowledge any dependence of Qoheleth upon either Epicurean or 
Stoic thought, and agrees with McNeile in considering the Hebrew spirit 
capable of producing the parallels to these philosophies under the condi- 
tions of its own environment. An interesting parallel is adduced from 
the Gilgamesh epic of Babylonia to show that the Semitic mind had already 
as early as 2000 B. c. worked out types of thought similar to those current 
in Greece at a far later date. The commentary proper is well arranged; 
each section of the text falls under the following scheme: title, general 
summary, translation, general comments, textual and critical notes. The 
translation is in fine type and the poetical portions of the text are printed 
as such. The different sources are indicated by different styles of type. 
The only defect in the makeup of the volume is the inexcusably bad proof- 
reading. In every other respect the work constitutes a worthy companion 
volume to those that have preceded it in this splendid series. It is, of 
course, easily the best commentary in English on Ecclesiastes and is sur- 
passed by none in any language. 

John Merlin Powis Smith 
The University of Chicago 



The Dated Events of the Old Testament. By Willis Judson 
Beecher, D.D. Philadelphia: The Sunday School Times Co., 
1907. Pp. 202. $1.50. 

The title of this work is suggestive. It seems to be based on materials 
which are valuable in determining a chronological scheme. These mate- 
rials in the Old Testament are of four kinds: (1) numerals, (2) time words, 
(3) the order in which events are mentioned, and (4) the nature of events. 
There are also data in great abundance from extra-biblical sources which 
were not available in the times of Ussher and other great biblical chronolo- 
gists. The most valuable of these sources are the Canon of Ptolemy, the 
Assyrian Eponym Lists, the Babylonian Lists of dynasties and of kings, 
the synchronous history of Assyria-Babylonia, and some Egyptian lists of 
kings, and history containing dated events; also some astronomical data. 

Professor Beecher discusses, in five introductory chapters, the material, 
the methods, the limits and the value of Bible chronology. The body of the 
work is devoted to chronological parallels of the events in Israel and the 
most important contemporaneous peoples from Abraham's appearance in 
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Canaan to the time of Christ, broken into four tables. These tables are: 
(1) Abraham to Joshua, (2) Joshua to Solomon, (3) Description of the 
Kingdom to the close of Old Testament history, and (4) from the close of the 
Old Testament to the birth of Christ. Each right-hand page carries twenty- 
five years of time, set in the center of the page, from two to six columns, with 
the specific dated biblical events on the right, and the contemporaneous 
events on the left side of these columns. The left-hand pages throughout 
the volume discuss briefly, and to the point, the chronological tangles which 
appear in the parallels on the right-hand page. 

The author's results have been secured by the application of the prin- 
ciple laid down in his introduction. He proceeds with caution and eminent 
good sense, with an apparent pre-disposition for the validity of the so-called 
biblical chronology. He places an interrogation point over the biblical- 
date column for every date earlier than 757 B.C. Of the Assyrian chro- 
nology he says, "Certainly it is correct, being confirmed by a multitude of 
facts, and by the Ptolemaic and biblical chronologies, and by astronomical 
calculation" (pp. 17, 18). He says further, "This condition of things is 
equally a confirmation of the correctness of Ptolemy's canon. But we 
should not neglect the fact that it is also equally a confirmation oj the correct- 
ness 0} the biblical data" (p. 18). 

Now it appears, however, that his use of the interrogation point on the 
date-columns before 757 B.C. is due to his practical rejection of the date 
of the Assyrian Eponym Canon between the close of the reign of Adad- 
Nirari III (783 b. c.) and the beginning of the reign of Ashurdan III (773 
B.C.). This period covers only 10 years in the Eponym Canon, while 
Professor Beecher counts 61 years on the biblical scale. The crucial point 
in his discussion is the disposition of this extra 51 years. Lack of space 
will not permit us to follow all the threads of his argument, but some must 
be noted. In favor of the shorter chronology are: (1) the three frag- 
mentary Eponym Canons, (2) certain long numbers noted in Sennacherib's 
inscriptions. In favor of the longer chronology of 61 years for the same 
period, the author adduces (1) biblical numbers confirmed by biblical 
accounts of events, (2) long numbers found in the Bible, and (3) Josephus. 
To these three he adds a fourth which he counts of great value, for on 
Egyptian data the invasion of Shishak in Rehoboam's time could not 
have taken place as late as 927 B.C., the Assyrian date for it. But the 
best Egyptian chronology of today (Breasted, History oj Egypt, p. 600) puts 
the reign of Sheshonk I at 945-24 B.C., cutting out entirely the fourth point 
in favor of the long chronology, and casting the entire burden of proof 
on the two biblical points and Josephus. 
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The full discrepancy between the shorter and the longer periods is 51 
years. There have been at least three attempts to dispose of this trouble: 
(1) The Assyrian state annalists omitted a period of 51 years, possibly due 
to events discreditable to Assyria; (2) the biblical and Egyptian numbers 
overlap each other, and can in some way be reduced so as to agree with the 
Assyrian, or (3) the biblical accounts are to be rejected as untrustworthy. 

Professor Beecher adopts the first of these theories to account for the 
extra 51 years. To the statement that the Assyrian Eponym Canon is 
well accredited he replies, that the biblical "numbers that here contradict 
it are exactly as well accredited, and by the same pieces of evidence" 
(p. 19). This can scarcely be true, for there is no continuous list of officials 
in Hebrew history whom we can follow without a break for 227 years as we 
can Assyrian. The evidence is far from the same. Though nothing 
specific is said about coregencies in this period, it is evident that Jotham 
was king during the years of his father's leprosy (II Kings 15:5). There 
were also coregencies in the southern kingdom in the times of Jehoshaphat. 
Since we know (1) that coregencies, overlapping reigns, were in vogue both 
inside and outside of Israel; (2) that the latest Egyptian chronology of this 
period makes liberal allowance for them (cf. Breasted, as above); (3) that 
three fragmentary Eponym Canons agree on ten years for this period; (4) 
that the Hebrew writers seemed not to have had a strictly chronological 
method in their history-writing, we are driven to the conclusion that the 
most plausible solution of the difficulty is the adoption of the Assyrian 
dates. By a perfectly consistent method of overlapping, hinted at in 
Jotham's reign (contemporaneous with his father), we can harmonize both 
Hebrew and Assyrian dates without doing violence to the narrative. 

It is evident that the author's solution of the discrepancy of 51 years 
between his so-called biblical dates, and those of the Eponym Canon is 
responsible (1) for their "interregna" in Israel and Judah; (2) for the as- 
sumption of an intentional dropping out of 51 years in the Assyrian Canon 
lists; (3) for the displacement of the biblical chronology by 51 years from 
that period back to the division of the kingdoms. 

The scheme presented for the last seven hundred years, from 701 to 1 B.C., 
is exceedingly useful and admirably well done. The events are conserva- 
tively arranged, and furnish the student with historical notes touching con- 
temporaneous peoples, especially in Greece and Rome. For this period 
students have an invaluable helper in this volume. The author's con- 
scientiousness is apparent on every page. 

Ira M. Price 

The University of Chicago 



